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EDITORIAL 


ART EDUCATION 
IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


PAULINE JOHNSON 
Assoc. Prof. of Art 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


“One cannot enter into the future backwards.” 

When asked to do an editorial for the Journal 
I planned to write on the topic of “How to Raise 
Yourself Above Average’, intending to encourage 
more research in art and education. The substitute 
title may sound rather forbidding, yet the recent 
fantastic scientific developments and the impli- 
cations they hold for our future way of life, made 
me realize more than ever that we may have to 
seriously rethink the aims and goals of art edu- 
cation. 

Today, in an age of speed and technological 
achievements, trends in education lean toward 
preparation for living in a highly skilled and tech- 
nical world. Interest in education has become in- 
tensified, however concern is expressed as to the 
overemphasis of certain areas of the curriculum 
to the unbalance of others. If education is to be 
held responsible for the development to the fullest 
capacity of the innate abilities in each individual, 
with the realization that there is something very 
special about each person that makes him dif- 
ferent than the others, then more thought needs 
to be given as to how this is going to be achieved. 

Instead of becoming frightened at the prospect 
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of a world devoid of those values and important 
aspects that make life rich and worth living as 
provided by the arts and humanities in our cul- 
ture, and trying to justify their retention in the 
curriculum, perhaps we should try to discover 
the relationships that exist rather than the dif- 
ferences and conflicts usually associated with art 
and science, and consider the basic foundations 
on which each stands. We have been conditioned 
to think of them as poles apart; that science is 
real and logical and rational, while art is unreal 
and subjective and unreasonable. The common 
meeting ground between the two forces however 
is through study and discoveries of the natural 
laws in the natural world. The artist develops 
perception through nature, seeking inquiry into 
its organic structure, and learning order from 
the perfect organization in the universe. The 
scientist too seeks order and reveals resources 
through which the artist can explore new spacial 
conceptions and a new world of forms. 


The artist searches for truth through intuitive 
methods while the scientist employs the scientific 
method. We fail to realize sometimes that the 
scientist too is creative. The danger is that he will 
outstrip the capacity for man to keep pace with 
such rapid developments, and the implication for 
spiritual manifestations will be lost. 

Freedom from a materialistic philosophy will be 
found in the words of the psalmist-poet who said: 
“O Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! Who hast set thy glory above the heavens, 
the work of thy finger, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained: What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him? Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy hands: Thou 
has put all things under his feet.” 


As educators we need to realize that the souls 
and minds of our students are the material with 
which we work. Our best efforts need to be 
channeled into doing a better job of teaching 
than we have ever done before. Instead of teach- 
ing more things about more things let us try to 
give a better foundation developed on_ basic 
principles, remembering that real freedom lies 
in man’s spiritual resources with attainments and 
advancement dependent upon the education for 
those values stressing human needs and welfare. 

PAULINE JOHNSON 
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ART— 
SOCIETY— 
EDUCATION — 


AUGUST L. FREUNDLICH 
Prof. and Head, Dept. of Art 
Eastern Michigan College 


What is the purpose of art education beyond 
the grades? Does it aim at developing artists, 
or art teachers, Sunday painters or aesthetically 
aware citizens? Where does one go for this art 
education? To the art school, or the university? 
To the teacher training college or the liberal arts 
college? To the high school or the community 
group? 

Various types of schools have widely differing 
curricula for developing these people. Each is satis- 
fied with its own program, yet all of them fail 
to take into account in some degree the real nature 
both of art and of the society in which art must 
earn its way. Distinguished commentators on the 
philosophy of art have uniformly called attention 
to art’s supreme function of integrating diverse 
experiences into a meaningful unity; and as a 
corrolary they have deplored the divisive and 
limiting effects of specialization. If the commen- 
tators are right, the present day schools are wrong. 
They must have broader programs, programs 
which are designed to meet the needs of a society 
that is quite different from the society of yesterday. 

Programs featuring courses for the generally edu- 
cated usually depend on lectures and surveys about 
the arts, the various art forms and their history. 
In contrast, art education for the artist leans 
heavily on studio practice. Many hours are spent 
in cast, object, and figure drawing, whose purpose 
is to gain technical skill. Little, if any, attention 
is paid to other areas, with the possible exception 
of history, art history, that is. Training for the 
teacher leans heavily on teaching theory and the 
little crafts. The purpose being to train future 
teachers in how to work with children; i.e. teach 
them the kinds of skills children will need to 
know. The amateur is another person for whom 
art education is offered. Here the method is to 
offer limited ranges of simplified media and a 
minimum amount of criticism in order to permit 
free expression, provide a successful experience, 


and above all keep the people happy. 


It is my belief that art education for all four 
groups has to have a basic similarity in kind if 
net in quantity. While the above may be some- 
what exaggerated examples of what is going on, 
they do indicate certain tendencies which are ap- 
parent in our field today. It can be stated with 
certainty that there is a difference in the way in 
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which we approach art education for various 
kinds of people. We tend to make courses for 
students outside our own field of art dry and unin- 
teresting; for the artist-to-be, we stick too closely 
to the studio; for the teacher, we do not give 
enough experience, understanding, and_ practice 
in the studio; and for the amateur, we put out 
too much sweetness and light. 

Through the efforts of art educators, as well as 
those of many professional educators, psychologists 
and sociologists, in recent years Americans are 
coming to realize that art ranks in importance 
with science, politics, and business in the lives of 
human beings. Indeed, writings by a scientist such 
as A. N. Whitehead, a sociologist such as W. H. 
Whyte, Jr., educators such as C. E. M. Joad or 
Wm. James or Earl Kelley and many writers in 
our own field can be cited to show the importance 
of art education. 

Whitehead and Joad both discussed the import- 
ance of a specialization balanced by a broad edu- 
cation including the arts. Joad and Wm. James 
mention the uniquely human quality, the sense of 
beauty from which stems art. Also mentioned is 
the disjointed nature of a life in which everything 
is in a separate, distinct channel. Whyte and 
Kelley write about the changes which must con- 
tinue to take place in education if we as a people 
are to enjoy the kind of life necessary to free 
thinking citizens of a democracy. 

While these important and worthwhile state- 
ments tend to point out to us the importance of 
art in the education of the citizen of our democ- 
racy, it seems that certain changes in our society 
will modify our purposes and ways of teaching. 


1. Life has become less personal. 


With the advent of heavy industrialization, the 
emphasis on the amount of production rather than 
quality has become increasingly apparent. As a 
result of the need for quantity and efficiency in 
producing it, no worker has more than one simple 
operation out of scores to perform in creating 
the finished product. A man may sew on the soles 
of shoes, but has no contact with the building of 
the uppers or attaching the heels, thus knows 
and cares little about the finished product. Not 
only does he not care about its appearance but 
he also does not feel that he has contributed in 
an important way to making the shoes handsome 


and comfortable to wear. He becomes a mere 
adjunct to the machine and not a skilled crafts- 
man important to society. Many other similar ex- 
amples could be given from the office worker, 
the clerk in a supermarket or almost any area 
of today’s life. As a result of this depersonaliza- 
tion, people turn to their nonworking hours for 
a chance to achieve a sense of personal worth. 
Many rebelling against this loss of their individual- 
ity are turning to art, hoping, through creative 
activity, to find the sense of purpose and accom- 
plishment which they must have. 


2. Leisure time is increasing. 


It is established that the work week is becom- 
ing shorter. Many adults find at various times in 
their lives that they have extra time on their 
hands. In many cases this is utterly frustrating 
because these people have no concept of what 
they can do if not occupied or tired out from 
their daily labors. The shorter work week and 
earlier retirement are factors which add to this 
problem. The present senior members of society 
were taught, for the large part, that hard work 
earned money which brought the good life that 
all are yearning for. Free time was shown to them 
to be just this side of the devil. Consequently, they 
don’t know what to do with themselves during 
many leisure hours. The lucky few have had ac- 
cess to instruction in some form of creative en- 
deavor with which they might gainfully pass their 
unexpected leisure. Currently, we are witnessing 
a do-it-yourself movement, a Sunday painters’ 
and musicians’ movement, which is a big com- 
mercial success. The producers of pianos, paint, 
and woodworking materials are featuring kits 
which show the easy way. Unfortunately, most 
helps of this kind only provide for physical .c- 
tivity and do not challenge the intellect. Such 
items as paint by the numbers kits, chair patterns, 
and three chords with which you can play any 
song, are doomed to failure because intelligent 
people, having once tried such methods quickly 
realize the extreme limitation imposed by such 
kits in any of the arts. Witness the grandmother 
who, having painted one vase of flowers, one 
sailboat, and one old dutch mill, left her painting 
set saying, “Though these pictures are quite nice, 
I can never hang them in the living room because 
after all they are not really mine. What I want 
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to find opt is how I can paint the view from my 
parlor window.” These kits simply do not provide 
the intellectual challenges nor the means for 
further growth to hold the interest. 


3. New ideas can be spread more rapidly than 
ever. 


It has been said that a new concept requires 
fifty years to be accepted and understood by 
the man in the street. This is becoming less true 
every day. By means of modern mass communi- 
cation media, a new lipstick can become a house- 
hold word in a few short weeks. Television and 
radio can give on the spot account of events as 
they happen. In the arts, television, for example, 
has brought ballet, symphony, science, and drama 
into millions of homes formerly untouched. The 
day after a Bernstein explanation of Bach on 
TV, it is possible to hear discussions of the mathe- 
matical concept of the composers’ works in all 
parts of our country. Museums are in increasing 
numbers, showing works by living artists. While 
not universally understood, these works raise ques- 
tions and desire for knowledge among people who 
previously merely rejected them as meaningless 
and of no interest. 


4. Employment, wages and standard of living 
are high. 

America today leads the world in having the 
most comfortable, at least materially comfortable, 
way of life. This is a result of continually rising 
production and wages. Economically, America’s 
increasing production is linked to the increasing 
ability of the American to buy. To further in- 
crease the volume of purchases, many industries 
have adopted the annual style. A new model ap- 
pears yearly, which is just enough different so 
that all previous models can be called old fashion- 
ed. This is now prominent in the automobile, 
ladies’ and men’s clothes, household appliances, 
house furnishings, and even colors and food. The 
annual style, however, emphasizes change rather 
than improvement. Too great an improvement in 
quality might hinder future sales and a replace- 
ment must be purchased so the mills are kept 
producing. In a very direct way higher produc- 
tion has brought with it many new material com- 
forts but also, unfortunately, a decline in quality 
of product and design. 


5. A high birthrate brings with it increased 
need for schooling. 

Economic prosperity has brought with it a 
higher birthrate. Twenty years ago, predictions 
were widely made and accepted that by the 1950s 
the population of this country would have levelled 
off. This has been one of the poorest predictions 
made. It is now apparent that population is bound 
to increase much further and that industry will 
continue to expand with it. At the same time, 
it is apparent that with automation and other 
refinements in manufacturing techniques, industry 
will demand increasingly skilled and educated 
workers. In addition to this, the status of the 
highly trained is considerably higher than it has 
been. These factors added together mean more 
people to educate. At the same time, however, 
larger segments of the population will demand 
more advanced education. 


6. Education is slow in changing to meet new 
needs. 


Much concern is being expressed in education- 
al circles about new curricula to meet the demands 
of the times. Past experience shows that most 
institutions of learning are tradition bound. Such 
new ideas as are being broadcast are locally dis- 
cussed and in the best of cases modified “to meet 
local needs.” What is being said in effect is that 
our situation and our students and our clientele 
would never permit such radical experiments. Or 
perhaps still plainer—we have been teaching this 
way for twenty-five years and see no reason why 


we should change now. Thus, the self-contained 


classroom, was sound enough in its basic concept. 
It proposed to give primary children a feeling of 
security, and to investigate related areas around 
one central idea to avoid the arbitrary depart- 
mental divisions of our schools. Teachers in spe- 
cial areas, such as art, were to assist the children 
in their study by introducing experiences which 
related to the central theme. In practice, most of 
what is now called self-contained puts the entire 
responsibility on one teacher, the home-room 
teacher, who cannot possibly be adequately trained 
in all areas of learning. It has become a favorite 
of superintendents largely because it saves money 
by cutting down on the number of special area 
teachers needed. On the college level General Edu- 
Turn to Page 9 
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Epiror’s Note 

The following article is part of the transcript of a 
speech given by Mr. El Shal, an Egyptian art educator. 
This speech was given about two years ago in the 
United States. The group to which it was addressed is 
not known to us. It is printed here to help further a 
policy of ART EDUCATION that attempts to bring to 
the NAEA membership a fuller understanding of art 
education programs in other countries. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
IN EGYPT 


I am glad to be able to speak to you at this 
meeting about the development of arts and crafts 
education in Egypt today, hoping that I can give 
you a real picture about the various fields of arts 
and crafts in my country in general education and 
the various activities which draw heavily on a 
rich heritage by the students and their instructors. 

Art education is widely understood, respected 
and applied in my country. It plays a very im- 
portant part in educating the youngsters. Its im- 
portance is derived from refining their tastes, form- 
ulating their personalities, guiding them for- 
ward toward practical life, and widening their 
horizon of thinking. Its difference from other 
branches of education, is that it gives great free- 
dom to the student to formulate his subjects and 
movements according to his own thinking and 
observation. In Egypt modern art education is 
based on these characteristics in both government 
and private schools in the different grade levels 
all over the country. 


It has been a pleasure to me to say that arts 
and crafts are taught at all age levels as a required 
subject. Six periods every week are given to the 
students in the elementary grades, four periods in 
junior and senior high schools, six periods in 
general training schools and_ special training 
schools. 


Those who teach arts and crafts in these schools 
must be graduates of The High Institute of Arts 
And Crafts Education in which certain subjects 
are given such ‘as history of art, painting, decora- 
tion, sculpture, handicrafts, design, drawing life, 
still life, special methods preparation of projects, 
philosophy of art, English, pedagogy and 
psychology. 

Those who are graduates of the Fine Art School, 
Applied Art School, general and special training 
schools, industrial schools or are teachers of art 
by necessity, should take evening classes or sum- 
mer courses. This is to increase their knowledge 
and their experiences so that they will understand 
their subject more completely and to be able to 
guide their students as perfectly as the art teachers 
who have graduated from The High Institute cf 
Arts and Crafts Education, 


Twenty years ago there were some French and 
British influences in my country upon the art pro- 
gram, at that time, children were taught to copy 
from books, cards, photographs and different mag- 
azines. We found that this kind of work tended to 
stop their creative thinking, their free-expression 
and their imagination. The children’s personalities 
were completely eliminated. 

At the present time copying and other poor 
methods of art education have been stopped. We 
now use art as a self expression. The modern 
methods of teaching are based on the interests 
and concepts of the individual to grow up and 
develop through his creative thinking and personal 
activities. 

In our schools, art programs are not less im- 
portant than other subjects. Art is on the same 
level, and is as well respected as science, arithmetic, 
algebra, geography, history, geometry, religion and 


languages. All of them, including art are necessary 
for life and are required for the cultured indi- 
vidual. The knowledge gained in all subjects can- 
not be complete without the help of art which 
shows a relation and unity in every aspect of the 
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individual through his reactions, culture, activity, 
spontaniety and freedom. 

The Ministry of Education does its best to es- 
tablish elastic measures which canbe practiced 
with the available resources, the background of 
the students, their needs and their capacities. 
There are some factors which have encouraged art 
education and have fostered it in both educational 
institutes and society. 


These factors are: 


1. 


The great importance given to the prepara- 
tion of art teachers for high standards of 
education before they are able to teach their 
students. 

The increased number of art exhibitions by 
both educational institutes and the general 
public, which emphasizes originality in work. 
The great variety of materials which play 
a great role in the development of different 
projects and different purposes. 

The several branches of arts and crafts that 
are taught in every school are: woodwork, 
metal work, clay work, mosaic, stained and 
leaded glass work, cane work, leather work, 
enameling, basket making, weaving, carpet 
making, silversmithing, carving, sculptre, pa- 
per mache, paper sculpture, plastic work, 
linoleum cut, drafts wood, ceramic, painting, 
decoration and all kinds of scrap materials 
in building general projects. Each school 
teaches these branches of art with different 
ideas and each school develops a different 
personality. 

The striving for creative thinking in our 
work which will lead us to a particular 
objective. 

The diversity in the activities of art organ- 
izations to study the serious art problems 
from time to time. This is done by displays, 


educational art lectures, art magazines, 
movies, films, filmstrips, slides and art 
conventions. 


The artistic values deal largely with such 
problems as; form, line, mass, space, balance, 
color, variety, freedom, harmony, useability 
and beauty, arrangement and growth experi- 
ence brought out in work. 

The high prospensity in the field of making 
books and bulletins in most of the schools 


10. 


which help the instructors in their work and 
encourage them to think of new ideas and 
experiments. 

Art subjects and artists’ work are evaluated 
by critics in the local newspapers and mag- 
azines from time to time. This creates in- 
terest with the public. 

The great number of art clubs and societies 
everywhere have many different activities 
such as; lectures given every week, exhibits 
of different kinds of work and new ideas, 
meetings in which many problems are dis- 
cussed by the members and visiting certain 
places for study and recreation. These so- 
cieties try to publicise the world of art and 
its values. 

The suport given to art ‘museums and 
libraries within and outside the educational 
institutions. 

Art education exchanged between other 
countries and Egypt. 
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ART—SOCIETY—EDUCATION 
Continued from page 6 
cation has fared similarly. Originally it was in- 
tended to provide interdepartmental courses 
aimed, not at a future specialist, but at a future 
consumer and intelligent citizen. In practice gen- 
eral education has usually turned out to but a 
rehash of some professor’s ancient lecture notes. 

Our industrialized society has brought with it 
less emphasis on the individual, more leisure time, 
and a higher standard of living. While our birth- 
rate is increasing and new ideas can be more rap- 
idly spread; our schools continue to change slow’y. 
These factors must be considered in planning the 
future of art education. Looking into the future 
is never easy; especially not, when the view is in‘o 
the future of our American education and culture. 
However, this must not prevent us from planning 
in terms of our best present knowledge. 

Given the same general training and develop- 
mental direction, differing groups interested in 
art, such as those mentioned in the first part of 
this article, will extract the material which is 
most pertinent to themselves and de-emphasize 
that which is not as pertinent. Human beings are 
individually unpredictable and if given a wide 
field to choose from will make choices most suitable 
to their particular and changing needs. The spe- 
cialization of interest need not even be thought 
of by the teacher or institution providing the fa- 
cilities and opportunity for artistic development. 
This is taken care of, for the most part, by the 
student. It becomes increasingly true over the 
years as the individual finds himself facing dif- 
ferent kinds of tasks and in different kinds of sur- 
roundings from the particular ones he was plan- 
ning for. 

The student, thus exposed to a wide scope of 
art education and general education, has the op- 
portunity to decide whether he would like to 
change his bias or emphasis. Whether he wants 
to or not, he absorbs, even though not in full 
measure, some of the concepts from the broad 
scope coverage. This both entitles and enables 
him to attain a somewhat more critical judgment 
in his life. 

The benefits of a well rounded person are pos- 
sible with a broad program, while being more 
than discouraged by a narrow one. These are 


actively prevented by institutions supposedly pro- 
viding the facilities and opportunities for special- 
ized artistic education. 

While a broad, general acquaintance with the 
field is important to the person interested in art, 
of equal importance is his acquaintance with all 
the cultural, scientific, and communicative skills 
and knowledge of man. The future art student 
must be well grounded in all areas of man’s en- 
deavor. To be sure, this applies to students in 
other areas as well. The engineer or physicist with- 
out a knowledge of the arts is as one-sided as the 
artist without a knowledge of the sciences. 

If we continue to accept one-sided education 
we are at the same time contributing to the dis- 
jointed condition of our society. We are continuing 
to put a wall between art and the community, 
which after all is made up of our former students, 
between art and art education, between art and 
industry, between the arts and sciences and be- 
tween the different arts. It would seem that we 
might begin right at home. There is a_ basic 
similarity in all the arts, which we within our 
own field, have successfully ignored. This _rela- 
tionship exists despite occasional differences of 
intent and philosophy. The basic quality which 
distinguishes the artist is the same regardless of 
the medium he may happen to choose. That is, 
the artist could equally well be a poet, musician, 
a painter, or all three, as far as his quality as an 
artist is concerned. The media he uses to express 
himself depends upon the accident of what abili- 
ties he may be endowed with. Art values are 
universal. 

The product in all art areas is the result of 
design, process, and organization. The process in 
all areas is one of putting together elements which 
produce form and achieve value. The area in 
which the individual participates is determined 
largely by chance and inclination. Of paramount 
importance is that opportunity for involvement 
in the arts be provided. 

In art this can be done in three different ways: 
by historical study, technical analysis of form 
and content, and through participation. Art his- 
tory can give an understanding of man’s past 
knowledge, abilities and styles, and thus can help 
the individual to see the value of his present and 
future activity. Analysis can also increase under- 
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standing, but at the same time is likely to decrease 
enjoyment by being cold and unrealistically fac- 
tual. Participation provides for understanding by 
osmosis. The neophyte artist begins to develop 
feelings about other artists’ work through similar 
personal experiences. Participation also provides 
for possible personal acclaim of achievement with- 
in the individual’s circle of society. 


Personal acclaim and a feeling of being wanted 
are ever more important to the full development 
of the human personality in our society. Large 
classes, in which there is little if any rapport be- 
tween student and teacher only contribute further 
to the depersonalization of our society. The devel- 
opment to the fullest extent possible of each 
human being is one of the basic necessitics for 
the survival of our democratic society. 

We art educators have the opportunity to be a 
definite force in teaching people how to live a 
full, rich, and satisfying life. Too often we find 
ourselves bogged down in our own specialized 
part of our own little area of education. By ap- 
proaching our work broadly we can be a strong 
force for the good. We will realize the greater 
significance which is our lot if we are not hide 
bound by our own restricted problems. This is 
the challenge in the relationships of Art—Society 
—and Education. 

Turn to Page 13 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This month’s cover design and those for the next 
five issues were produced by a group of students in ad- 
vertising design at the University of Illinois. 


25 students were involved in the class project. From 
their work 13 designs were selected and sent to the 
Editor for his criticism and selection. 


All 25 students are Seniors in the curriculum in Ad- 
vertising Design which is under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor C. V. Donovan. Professor Ray Perlman presented 
the cover design problem to the students and directed 
their work. 


Harold A. Schultz, Professor of Art Education at 
Illinois originally suggested the idea to both the Editor 
and to the Advertising Design classes. 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 
in 


ART EDUCATION 


CRAYRITE CRAYONS 
POSTER COLORS 
Finger Paint—Modeling 
Material—Water Colors 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
- SIXTY CENTS 
The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 


Special Group Rates to 
Subscription Teachers and Students 
$6.00 Per Year 


THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


306 West 11th St., New York 14 


FOR REAL 


OIL PAINTING 


ON YOUR 


pigments’ SCHOOL BUDGET 


ARTISTS’ COLOR  4.True artist's colors, 
(, For OIL, TEMPERA or ) yet cost less than 


WATER COLOR technics regular oil colors. 
2-Only one set of 
colors needed for 
all painting technics. 
3-Can be used on 
any painting ground, 
even on paper. 


CONVENIENT—Dries fast; paintings 
can be carried from room after 
class. 

CLEAN—Can be washed off hands, 
clothes, equipment with soapy 
water. 

HANDLES EASILY on the palette, in 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio thick piles; in thinnest washes. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND 
REGIONAL NEWS 


PAULINE JOHNSON 


Associate Professor of Art 
University of Washington, Seattle 


STATE 

The Fall conference of the OREGON ART 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION was held at the 
University of Oregon at Eugene, Oregon on No- 
vember 16 with the president, Sidney Little, Dean 
of Architecture and Allied Arts at the University, 
presiding. At this time the ART HANDBOOK 
recently published by the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education was distributed. Dr. Mayo 
Bryce, president of the Pacific Arts Association 
gave the keynote address. 

Sun Valley was the site of the First Annual 
Convention of the IDAHO ART ASSOCIATION 
on October 19. The IAA was formed last spring 
during a Symposium which was hosted by the Col- 
lege of Idaho Departments of Education and Art. 
Robert Max Peter is the newly elected president 
of the organization. This state group is affiliated 
with the PAA and the NAEA. 


REGIONAL 

The ART TEACHERS ASSOCIATION in 
Honolulu, Hawaii is considering affiliation with 
the Pacific Arts Association and the NAEA. Rep- 
resentatives have attended both regional and the 
national conference on the Coast. 
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PACIFIC ART ASSOCIATION 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

RAW MATERIALS FOR CREATIVE AC- 
TION is the theme of the biennial Regional Con- 
ference of the Pacific Arts Association, to be held 
during Easter week, March 31 to April 4, 1958, 
on the Monterey Peninsula in California. The 
Conference is to be co-sponsored by the California 
State Department of Education. An informal set- 
ting has been chosen for this session at Asilomar, 
which is located two miles from Pacific Grove. 
Here are five acres of pines and redwoods, white 
sand dunes and, in addition, the Pacific Ocean. 


Lectures will be focused on ENCOURAGING 
CREATIVITY IN AN AGE OF CONFORM- 
ITY. Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthropologist, 
educator and lecturer, will give the keynote ad- 
dress. Dr. Mead will also lead a panel discussion 
on CREATIVE HABITS AND SKILLS NEED- 
ED IN OUR SOCIETY. Included on this panel 
will be prominent representatives in the fields of 
physical science, social science, art, literature and 
business, who will consider the creative common 
denominators involved these professional 
disciplines. 


Dr. James Quillen, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Stanford University, will speak on THE 
IMPORTANCE OF CREATIVITY AND IN- 
DIVIDUALITY IN LEISURE TIME IN OUR 
WORLD TODAY. Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head 
of the Fine and Industrial Arts Department at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will give 
the summary presentation. 

There will be fifteen participation Workshops, 
a number of demonstrations of Artists-At-Work 
to consider the INVENTIVE USE OF MATE- 
RIALS, and seminars dealing with DEVELOP- 
ING THE CREATIVE ENVIRONMENT. 
Those conducting these activities are “top” people 
in their fields. 

Entertainment will be provided in wide variety, 
including a Little Theater production of Vijaya 
and Kurt Jons, exponents of the dance of India. 

This promises to be one of the most rewarding 
Conferences yet held by the Pacific Arts Associa- 
tion; anyone interested in Art Education is cor- 
dially invited. For further information write: 
Lanita Lane, Publicity Director, Room 30, Court- 
house, Sacramento, California. 
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SEAA CONFERENCE 1958 
APRIL 7-8-9 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Theme: 
OPERATIONAL CREATIVITY 
The nature and future of art education in the South- 
east 
Classroom Teachers, Art Teachers, Professional Ar- 
tist-Designers, School Administrators, Supervisors, 
and other Adult Members of the Community 


Workshop Areas 

OUTLINE OF SEAA CONFERENCE IN TAMPA, FLA. 

1. How can we get better communication as visual 
and verbal display for learning: better designed 
lay-outs, exhibitions, bulletin boards, articles for 
publication and the like? 

2. How can we have operational creativity in the 


classroom ? 

3. How can we put findings of research to creative 
use ? 

4. How can we use TV as a creative educational 
medium? 


5. How can we cooperatively relate ourselves more 
effectively to others interested in the school pro- 
gram (curriculum workers, science teachers, 
grade teachers, parents, community members, 
principals, supervisors ) ? 

6. How can we contribute to the operational cre- 
ativity of the adult in the community? 

7. What about operational creativity and the pro- 
fessional artist-designer? 


Speeches 
Workshops 
Tours 

School Visits 
Ship’s Party 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
HIGGINS American Drawing Inks 


Cover Painting Wanted 


$1,000.00 in cash and art merchandise of- 
fered to art educators and their students in 
our search for a design color coverpiece. 


Many winners—chose your favorite medium 


Work in watercolor, oils, casein, inks, tempera, crayon, etc. 
Full details in current issue of DESIGN. All subscribers and 
their students eligible. 


First Award: $400 Scholarship to America’s top Home 
Study art course plus $100 cash. Other awards: cash 
prizes, professional oil color 
sets, merchandise  certifi- 
cates, latest art books. Sub- 
scribe to country’s oldest 


aA +4 hi 
art educ t thly 


for eligibility. First issue 
free. Full refund if not de- 
lighted. 2,100 NAEA mem- 
bers read DESIGN. Do you? 


$4 one yr. $7 two yrs. 


DESIGN 


337 s. high street 
Columbus, Ohio 


For all interested in the art of weaving 


Handweaver 
& Craftsman to schools 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 


PARSONS ‘scuoot oF pesicn 


Design in Commerce, Design in Industry, Fashion 
Design, Editorial & Fashion Illustration, Graphic 
Design and Advertising, Interior Architecture and 
Decoration. 


Three-year courses. Cooperative degree progrem with N.Y.U. For 
catalogue write: 


Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 
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SELECTED QUOTATION 
FOR ART—SOCIETY— 
EDUCATION 


WHITEHEAD, “SCIENCE AND THE MODERN 
WORLD,” P. 285-287, MACMILLAN CO. 1939. 


The student should concentrate within a limit- 
ed field. Such concentration should include all 
practical and intellectual acquirements requisite 
for that concentration—this professional training 
cannot only touch one side of education, its cen- 
ter of gravity lies in the intellect and its chief 
tool is the printed book. The center of gravity of 
the other side of training should lie in intuition 
without an analytical divorce from the total en- 
vironment. The type of generality which above all 
is wanted is appreciation of variety of value. I 
mean an aesthetic growth. There is something be- 
tween the gross specialized values of the mere 
practical man and the thin specialized values 
of the mere scholar. Both types have missed 
something; and if you add together the two sets 
of values, you do not obtain the missing element. 
What is wanted is an appreciation of the infinite 
variety of vivid values achieved by an organism 
in its proper environment. When you understand 
all about the sun and all about the atmosphere 
and all about the rotation of the earth, you may 
still miss the radiance of the sunset. There is no 
substitute for the direct perception of the con- 
crete achievement of a thing in its actuality. We 
want concrete fact with a highlight thrown on 
what is relevant to its preciousness. What I mean 
is art in aesthetic education. It is, however, art 
in such a general sense of the term that I hardly 
like to call it by that name. Art is a special ex- 
ample. What we want is to draw out habits of 
aesthetic apprehension—to do so is to increase the 
depths of individuality. The analysis of reality 
indicates the two factors. Activity emerging into 
individualized aesthetic value. Also the emergent 
value is the measure of the individualization of the 
activity. We must foster the creative initiative 
toward the maintenance of objective values. 


WHITE, WM. H., JR., “THE ORGANIZATION 
MAN,” P. 447. DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR 1957 


One point needs to be made much more em- 
phatically. The case for rigorously fundamental 
schooling can be made on the utilitarian’s own 
grounds; social usefulness. There are better reasons 
for the development of the individual but until 
this point is made more clearly, we seem by de- 
fault to leave the debate on the either/or grounds 
of “democratic education” versus a highly trained 
elite. This is a false antithesis. The great bulk of 
people will face organization pressures as inhibit- 
ing for them as for the few and they need as 
much if not more to have the best that is within 
them demanded early. Is it “democratic” to hold 
that the humanities can have no meaning for 
them? They do not have to be taught to shake 
hands with other people; Society will attend to 
this lesson. They have to be taught to reach. All 
of them. Some will be outstanding, some not, but 
the few will never flourish where the values of the 
many are against them. 


JOAD, C. E. M. “ABOUT EDUCATION,” P. 55— 
FABER & FABER 1945 


Is there any other characteristic which is dis- 
tinctive of the human species? It seems to me 
that there is and that it is to be found in man’s 
sense of beauty. Man recognizes and responds to 
beauty in the natural world and creates for him- 
self images of beauty in paint, sound, and stone. 
As we owe to man’s reason, science and philosophy, 
and to his moral sense, ethics and justice, so to 
his sense of beauty, we owe art. 


p. 47—This inability to tolerate our leisure 
without either paying money or moving matter 
is in fact a result of our liberal education; that is 
to say, of an education mainly devoted to con- 
ferring proficiency in a specialized craft, science, 
or profession. This, precisely because it is a special- 
ist education, narrows a man’s outlook, restricts 
the development of taste and faculty, and gives 
a mastery of the instrument of the good life with- 
out any understanding of its nature. 


p. 92—One of the defects of modern civiliza- 
tion—is the disjunction of human faculties. There 
is work and there is leisure. It is taken for granted 
that the former will not be entertaining or the 
latter fruitful. There is life and there is art. Life 
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is what we live; it is an affair of getting and mak- 
ing. It is real and earnest and serious and has no 
place for beauty. Art is an affair of picture gal- 
leries and concerts. It is, we realize, in some way 
connected with beauty—-but art is not real, it is 
not serious, and emphatically it has nothing to 
do with life. One could add almost indefinitely 
to the list of these disastrous disjunctions. They 
are at once the origin and the reflection of the 
fatal split in our lives as a result of which the 
different departments of the self are devoted to 
the pursuit of different activities. The consequence 
is a lack of integration. What is worse, most of us 
come at last to do one or another of these things 
to the exclusion of the rest. 


JAMES, WM., “TALKS TO TEACHERS,” P. 72 


We all intend, when young, to be all that may 
become a man before the destroyer cuts us down. 
‘We wish and expect to enjoy poetry always, to 
grow more intelligent about pictures and music, 
and to keep in touch with spiritual and religious 
ideas and even not to let the greater philosophic 
thoughts of our time develop quite beyond our 
view. We mean all this in youth and yet in how 
many middle aged men and women have such an 
honest and sanguine expectation been fulfilled? 
Surely in comparatively few. The laws of habits 
show us why. Some interest in each of these 
things arises in everybody at the proper age but 
if not persistently fed with the appropriate matter, 
instead of growing into a powerful and necessary 
habit it atrophies and dies, choked by the rival 
interests to which the daily food is given. By neg- 
lecting the necessary concrete labor, by sparing 
ourselves a little tax, we are positively digging the 
graves of our higher possibilities. According, as a 
function receives daily exercise or not, the man be- 
comes a different kind of being in later life. 


KELLY, E. C. AND RASEY, M. |., “EDUCATION AND 
THE NATURE OF MAN,” P. 125—HARPER 1952 


Much change must come about if our schools 
are to become places where both learners and 
teachers enjoy the life good to live. Our schools 
have been solidifying in the opposite direction for 
a long time. This life good to live requires that 
the people live in freedom and creativity; that 
they have experience in contriving toward new 
ends. As they contrive toward new ends, other cre- 


ative actions will evolve. To be alive is to be cre- 
ative ; creativity feeds on itself, as newly discovered 
answers become the basis for more contriving, it 
is the method of growth. 


LOGAN, F. M., “GROWTH OF ART IN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS, P. 295—HARPEN’S 1955 


To accomplish the integrating acts which Ameri- 
can and world society needs, will require men and 
women who have learned to search the arts for 
wisdom: the wisdom of knowing themselves and 
their environment, and the wisdom of probing 
beyond the superficial in art and life. 


MEET A *V.L.P. FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM! 


*Very Important ‘Person 


He is your Prang-Man. Art people every- 
where recognize him as their source for the 
world’s best school art materials and one who 
is always willing to share his wealth of ex- 
periences and ideas with you for outstanding 
art programs. Be sure to always specify Prang! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


subscribe to 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


A magazine 

for Art Educators 
to help them in 
creative teaching 


THE EDITOR, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Professor of Art, 
Buffalo Teachers College, has been a teacher throughout his 
adult life. As a teacher in public schools and now in a 
college training teachers, he knows from firsthand experience 
just the material you want for classroom use—the stimulating, 
practical kind. Working with the Editor is an advisory board 
of art education leaders from United States, Canada, and 
abroad—a team of experienced teacher-editors, assuring 
you of editorial excellence and variety that will give you a 
refreshing lift with each new issue. 


Subscribe today—ten issues, six dollars. 
SCHOOL ARTS, Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


LORRAINE JENSEN 


The Jolifou Inn—ZInternational Film Bureau 16 
mm color, sound; 400 feet; produced in Canada, 
1955. 

Here is another film done without live actors. 
The artist whose work is depicted in th's picture 
with the provocative title will probably be un- 
familiar to readers in the United States, although 
he apparently is an important part of Canada’s 
artistic as well as historical background. 

Cornelius Krieghoff was a Dutch artist who 
went to Canada in the mid-80’s in search of ad- 
venture. The adventure he found was painting 
the life of the French settlers of Quebec where 
he spent the rest of his life. He found his subject 
matter in the gusty, wholehearted pleasures of a 
simple agricultural people: in the sleighing parties; 
the cheerful gatherings at neighboring homes in 
the fastness of the Canadian winter; and in the 
rousing gatherings at the Jolifou Inn, the local 
hostelry and the source of the film’s title. In con- 
trast he saw also the difficult and lonely aspects 
of a settlers life in a land often far from hos- 
pitable, and this he also shows us in his paintings. 

Krieghoff seems to be a combination of Peter 
Breugel and Currier and Ives. The work is some- 
what primitive, colorful, warm and decorative. 
The film itself might be of interest to a college 
wanting something different to add to its collec- 
tion of art appreciation material, and might well 
be used with younger students as well to show 
how the artist can find sympathetic subject mat- 
ter in every environment. While the artist hardly 
ranks with the great masters, his appealing ap- 
proach might find an understanding which could 
enable a teacher to lead students to appreciate 
other artists—the Flemish school, for example, 
might be a logical place to proceed, since Krieg- 
hoff is undoubtedly, a descendant of that group. 
Children, too, will respond to this kind of art, 
since it is so close to their own unsophisticated 
work and the subject matter is appealing to them 
as well. 
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The Child’s Conception of Space. Jean Piaget 
and Barbel Inhelder. Trans. from the French 
by F. J. Langdon and J]. L. Lunzer. The Hu- 
manities Press, Inc. 1956. 


Jean Piaget’s experiments in the study of the 
child’s development of ideas of space have come 
to be recognized as classics. While this volume 
has been written to be of interest to psychologists 
the art educator can certainly find much that is 
of value here. The publishers explain that “The 
author’s investigation is concerned with the order 
and manner in which children begin to imagine 
or visualize the various spatial entities and spatial 
characteristics of objects.” Certainly this is also 
of concern to the teacher who is endeavoring to 
help the child represent the world as he sees it 
during successive stages of his development. 

Since the book is highly technical and difficult 
for those not accustomed to dealing with the 
vocabulary or the concept involved it seems that 
there might be a valuable job to be done here by 
someone who could select and relate the material 
to the purposes of the art educator. The ideas 
developed by Piaget are fascinating and one is 
immediately aware that here is much that might 
be significant to the art teacher who is attempting 
to make art as satisfying to the child as possible, 
but the task remains for someone to extract those 
concepts that apply to this field. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education, B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. B. of Ind. Design, M.S. in Art Edu- 
cation and Master of Ind. Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


BINNEY & SMITH ING. new York, N.Y. 
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Recognized Throughout the Art Education 
Field as Foremost in Facilities, Efficiency, 
And In Opportunities For Greater 
Accomplishment In Teaching and 
Learning. 


FILM STRIP 


Shows how to plan your 
“Educationally Correct’’ 
Art Department. 
Available 

on loan through your 
Sheldon representative. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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